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easy to make ; but perhaps the following general formula 
will answer: 

Such means ' of that [or, this] kind''; so, 'to that [or, this] 
extent \ In a doubtful case substitute both these periphrases 
for the single word ; you will see immediately which of the 
two makes sense (and makes fA^ sense), and will accordingly 
know whether to use so or such. 



VI. — Wotes on the Lingoa Greral or Modern Tupi of the 
Amazonas, 

By CH. FRED. HARTT, 

PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 

The great Tupi-Guarani stock, in its migrations over South 
America east of the Andes, broke up, long ago, into a large 
number of tribes, which, living apart from one another, 
developed, in course of time, more or less distinct manners 
and customs, religious ideas, and languages. Of these great 
divisions of the stock we have, for instance, the Guaranis of 
Paraguay ; the Apiacds of Central Brazil ; the Munduructis, 
the Mau^s, and Omduas (Omaguas) of the Amazonas; the 
Tupis proper of the Brazilian coast and the Amazonas, now 
almost entirely civilized ; and other tribes which I shall not 
here enumerate. 

The languages of these tribes appear at first sight to differ 
widely from one another; but, so far as we know, they all have 
the same general structure, and the roots are, to a greater or 
less extent, the same in all. Unlike the North American 
Indian tongues the languages of the Tupf-Guarani family are 
are not polysynthetic in structure, and the Tupi is remarkable 
for abounding in general terms. 

When Brazil was discovered the Tupi was spoken along the 
whole coast, and this led the old writers to give it the name 
Lingoa Geral Brazilica, or the general Brazilian language. 
The Tupi was adopted by the Jesuits and used in their 
intercourse with the natives. The missionaries preached and 
wrote in it, and grammars, vocabularies, catechisms, prayers, 
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hymns, &c., by Anchieta, Pigueira, and others, are extant, 
though exceedingly rare and very difficult to obtain. 

Of modern works on the old Tupi we have the dictionaries 
of V. Martins, GouQalves Dias, and Ferreira. All of these are 
based on old vocabularies, but they admit many modern 
words and corrupted forms written with the modified pronun- 
ciation necessary for their adoption into the vulgar Portu- 
guese of Brazil. The " Chrestomathia " of Perreiia is, beside, 
badly arranged, carelessly edited and disfigured by innumer- 
able typographical errors. 

With the civilization of the Indians, the Tupi has ceased to 
be spoken on the coast, but in its modern form, the Lingoa 
G-eral, it is still in use on the Amazonas from Peru to the sea, 
not only by Indians of Tupi origin, but also by many tribes of 
different stock. It is, in fact, the general language of the 
Amazonian tribes, and in some localities it is the only lan- 
guage spoken. Along the main river and in towns, the Por- 
tuguese is fast superseding it, and, with the rapid progress of 
civilization, the Tupi must soon die out. But the Lingoa 
Geral of the Amazonas is not the old Tupi of the Jesuits. In 
pronunciation and structure the two differ even more than 
Spanish and Italian, and the prayers, hymns, &c., of the 
Jesuits are unintelligible to the Amazonian Indian of to-day. 
It is extremely doubtful whether in the times of the old 
Jesuits the Tupi of the Amazonas was completely identical 
with that of the coast of southern and middle Brazil, and 
it is very probable that there were important local peculiari- 
ties not only in pronunciation but also in structure. 

Though the modern Tupi is spoken with great uniformity 
over a vast region on both sides of the Amazonas, there are 
found, as might be expected, variations, especially in pronun- 
ciation, peculiar not only to the inhabitants of localities widely 
separated, but also of those close to one another. 

The effects of that laziness, which leads all nations to 
simplify the pronunciation of words by dropping certain 
sounds from difficult combinations, and shortening and 
and clipping words, are also seen in the Lingoa Geral. 
The old Tupi used with great frequency the double letters 
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nd and mh^ the latter being often initial. Though the old 
forms are here and there preserved, the general tendency 
has been to shorten them by dropping the d from nd and the 
h from mh. Thus the old form of the pronoun, second person 
singular, was inde. This is still frequently used, especially 
in certain localities, but the more common form is ine. So 
the old form menddr, to marry, has given way to mendr ; but 
in no case, so far as I have observed, has the n been dropped 
leaving the d alone; in fact, this consonant is never found 
unless combined with n. 

In the case of mh the b is usually dropped^ very rarely it is 
the m ; thus, the old form mbae^ thing, is still largely used, 
but more commonly it is simplified to mae; I have a few times 
heard bae, Mboi^a is snake, but one hears moi^a in one place 
and boi^a in another. It is from this word that the English 
word boa (-constrictor) is derived. 

Terminal a^ may become ad or d, and mbae may be con- 
tracted to md. The termination dwa (^dba old Tupi) is of 
very frequent occurrence, and in many places it is contracted 
to d, as kpsdwa, a hammock, k^sd ; appgdwa^ (^api)dba, old 
Tupi) a man, appgd. The initial x (sh) is here and there 
replaced by an aspirate (A). Changes such as these cause 
the pronunciation to vary much in different localities, though 
they may be accompanied by no important changes in the 
structure of the language. 

Of the modern Tupi or Lingoa Geral there exists no pub- 
lished grammar or dictionary. The vocabulary of v. Martins 
is wretchedly small and very inaccurate. The best vocabu- 
lary is that of the Padre Seixas, published in Para in 1853, 
for the use of the Episcopal Seminary of that city. It is a 
pamphlet of sixty-six very small pages, and is now out of 
print and extremely rare. Seixas was, however, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the language, and the vocabulary is 
full of errors. 

Col. Paria of Obydos, province of Par4, published in 1858 
a pamphlet of 28 pp., entitled Compendio da Lingoa Brazilica^ 

* Where the y is very guttural I add a g. Sec page 62, post. 
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written for the use of the same seminary, but, curiously 
enough, it is based on a dialect spoken on the upper Rio 
Negro, very different from the Lingoa Geral, properly so 
called, and not intelligible on the Amazonas, at least not in 
Pard ! This Oompendio^ in many respects unreliable, shows 
nevertheless that this dialect preserves some important feat- 
ures in the structure of the old Tupi which have become 
obsolete on the Amazonas. 

Four years ago, in the preparation of a volume '^ On the 
Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil," I found it neces- 
sary to study the derivation of the indigenous geographical 
names of that country in order to arrive at their orthography. 
Finding this a difficult task with tlie books at hand, I deter- 
mined to take advantage of a visit to the Amazonas in 1870, to 
make myself familiar with the Lingoa Geral. While traveling 
I made it a point, as far as possible, to secure as guides na- 
tives who spoke Tupt and, using a phonetic alphabet, I col- 
lected with their aid, a considerable vocabulary. As I became 
somewhat familiar with the language, I wrote down from the 
lips of the natives hundreds of sentences illustrating its gram- 
matical structure, and, finally, having trained two of my 
guides to dictate to me in Lingoa Geral, I was able to collect 
dialogues, stories, legends, myths, &c. Everything was 
written exactly as spoken, and afterwards, with the aid of 
natives, corrected again and again, so as to reduce the chances 
of error to a minimum. On my second visit to the Amazonas 
in 1871, I revised the work of the previous year and added 
very largely to my material. The whole is now in course of 
preparation for the press. 

In this little paper I can only give, in a general way, some 
of the peculiarities of the structure of this language.* 

In the Tupi, as spoken on the Amazonas to-day, we find the 
following peculiarities of pronunciation. The vowels «, e, ij 
<?, u^ (long) and a, f , |, o, w, (short) are pronounced nearly as 
in the Portuguese. Between q and u it is often difficult to 

* The examples given are just as I wrote them down from the lips of the natives. 
It will be observed that there are variations in pronunciation of the same word. 
Sometimes these are local, sometimes individual. 

8 
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distinguish. In addition to the above vowel sounds there is 
another represented by the letter (^), resembling the Ger- 
man il, but pronounced with a raising of the back part of the 
tongue, as in the pronunciation of the German ich, so that 
the vowel is accompanied by a more or less guttural sound, 
and it is as difficult to pronounce as to describe. In the word 
for water, §g, this guttural breathing is very marked. The 
sound may be imitated by placing the back of the tongue in 
a position intermediate between that required for the pronun- 
ciation of the ch in ich, and the ch in Buck, and then attempt- 
ing to pronounce the German u. This same sound occurs 
in MunduruciA^ Maue, and in several other Brazilian languages. 
The digraphs Si, (m, and oi occur in Lingoa Geral. 

The sounds represented by/, ^, j (English, French, or Por- 
tuguese), Z, v^ X (ks), and z^ do not occur; h is found only in 
the compound mh^ or, very rarely, in words originally pro- 
nounced with mh^ from which the m has been dropped ; d 
as already stated is found only in the compound nd^ and never 
alone. The aspirate h occurs only in those rare instances 
where it replaces x (^sK). A nasal sound (rf) is of very fre- 
quent occurrence especially after a short i as merir) little. 
There is also the combination cmr)^ which is exactly the 
Portuguese ax) (uni). When the nasal forms part of a syllable 
in the middle of a word it always terminates it, and no part 
goes over to the next syllable, thus : purdya beautiful, is 
pronounced purdrj-a and not purdy-ga. This makes the 
language somewhat difficult to pronounce. The y is some- 
times initial, as in yandy {enganar^ Portuguese), to cheat. 
N, pronounced as in Spanish, is very common but it tends 
to pass into y. The sound equivalent to our English w 
I represent by «?, to avoid it being mistaken for a v.* The 
only double consonants are mh^ nd^ and nt^ the first two being 
usually contracted to m and n^ and the latter being restricted 
to the word inti not, so that, as the language is rich in vowels 

* In adopting a phonetic alphabet for the Lingoa Geral I have striven to make 
it as simple as possible and i have based it on to the rortuguese so as to make 
It available in Brazil. It has been found, however, impracticable to use this 
alphabet in the present paper. For the digraphs ai, aw, and w, I propose here- 
after to use linked letters, and I shall substitute another character for m. 
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and remarkably free from dull sounds, it is a pleasant one to 
the ear. The accent is very marked, usually falling on the 
last syllable, more rarely on the penult. 

There are several euphonic changes which are interesting. 
A large number of words, usually pronounced with an initial 
s, may also be pronounced with an initial ^, thus : sesd or 
tesd is eye, but when such word follows a genitive terminating 
in the vowels a or e the initial consonant is changed to r. 
Yacodra resd would be the dog's eye. Supid is egg, sapit- 
kdia rupid^ hen's egg. In this last case I have never met 
with the form tupid^ but one finds dupsd in Munduructi, and 
waitchakard rupsd hen's egg. In Maue it is waipakd opid* 

The same change of t or s into r, in many instances, takes 
place in verbs after the prefixed pronoun in the accusative : 
as sdHsUy (sdusiXb, old Tupi) to love, Lee nerdiasu I love thee. 
Other examples of this change are as follows : 

Sete or tete body, serete my body; Turupari devil, bad 
spirit; yurupariratd \\q)\. 

Sometimes an r is added between words for the sake of 
euphony, thus : 6ka house, se-r-dka, serdka^ my house. 

il!f and p are to a certain extent interchangeable and we 
find m^tuH and pptuu^ to rest, and murasei and purasei^ to 
dance. I have elsewhere* remarked that the name Maranon 
(Spanish form) or Maranhao (Portuguese form) applied to 
the Rio das Amazonas is doubtless the same as parand sea or 
river, and I have found on the Tapajos Maranhaozinho as the 
Portuguese form for Parand-mirpj^ literally, a little river. 

The noun is indeclinable : §m^rd is tree, or trees. A col- 
lective form is made by adding ltd: kurumi (kurumiyj) boy, 
kurumita boys, in general. 

The genitive is denoted by position, thus : appgdwa man ; 
ap^gdma §gdra the man's canoe. 

Many nouns are formed by adding certain terminations to 
verbs or adjectives, thus : 

Mondjj to make ; monaydcoa the place where something is 
made ; monaydra the one who makes. 

*Am. Journal of Science and Arts, July, 1872 (ser. III., vol. iv.). 
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Pindd meaning ^sh-hook^pinddmonaydra is one who makes 
fish-hooks, and pindd nionarjdma the place where fish-hooks are 
made, whence Pindamonhangdba^ the name of a little town 
in the province of Sao Paulo. 

By adding the termination sdcoa wo form the following : 
From siipi^ adj. true, supisdwa^ truth. 

^aM, adj. good-, hatusdwaj goodness. 

maasy^ adj. sick, maaspsdwaj sickness. 

yumim^ v. to hide, yumimisdcoa^ a secret. 

yupifj V. to ascend, yupirisdwa^ an ascent. 

TtMmdwa, \ ^ TcMmasdwa ) 

h^rfjmbdmaj ^adj. strong, ^a a t ' v strength. 

Compound words are formed with great facility, and since 
the advent of Christianity and civilization the vocabulary has 
been much enriched by such words, the great majority having 
been introduced by the Jesuits. Tupdna is God, also a saint; 
matd a walk, march, whence Tupdna-matdj a religious proces- 
sion ; dka is house, Tupaoka^ God's house, a church ; rmiJcdma 
is a guuj apparently the exploder^ from the verb mb'dk to 
explode, to hurst, mukadka is a fort^mukdma kui^ is gunpowder. 

Many of the new compound woj-ds are too cumbrous, and 
the Portuguese, modified in pronunciation, is used instead. 
Thus we find the following: hamixd, a shirt {camisaj Port.); 
paraM a plate (prdto. Port.) ; sapatii a shoe (sapdto, Port) ; 
coener to sell (vender , Port.) ; wapSr a steamer (vapor, Port.). 

My guide Maciel described a steamer in true Indian style 
as : 

Karima ^gdra osH omatd waS tatd irUm, 
White man's canoe big walks (goes) that fire with. 

or. The big canoe of the white man that goes by fire. 



^ycoy^kui, earth-powd:r, is sand; pird kui, fish tarinha. Kui evidently means 
that which is ground up like sand, gunpowder, fish farinha. Farinha de mandioca, 
the common food of the Indians of Brazil would be maniok kui, and was at first 
doubtless so called, but, as the genius of the language would not allow of the 
doubling of a consonant, the name was and would be to-day pronounced with 
only one k. In time, as mandioca farinha came to be the farinha par excellence, 
the word maniok was dropped and with it went the k from km, leaving ui as the 
common name of this article of food. Fish farinha h still pird kui. 
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A coach, he called 

Karicoa ^gdra osfi owatd coae ^ooy rupi kacoarH ir'dmj 
White man's canoe big goes that land on horse with, — 

The canoe of the white man that goes on the ground with 
a horse. 

Having no word for railroad carriage, he described it as 
follows : 

Karicoa pgdra osH ocoatd coae tatd irum mokSiy 

White man's canoe big goes which fire with two 

itd pohii-pohiX rete rupi^ ^coy drpe^ 
stones long long very upon ground on top of, — 

The big canoe of the white man that goes by fire on two 
very long stones (irons), on the top of the ground. 

The hen is an introduced fowl to which the Indian gave 
the name sdpukdia, the screamer, from the verb sapukdij to 
cry out, scream. 

There are several species of fish in Brazil belonging to the 
genera Serrasalmo and Pygocentrus called in Tupi, pirdna 
(piranha^ Fort.} from pird fish, and tdfia tooth, for the teeth 
of this fish are exceedingly trenchant. Because the intro- 
duced European scissors bit like the pirdna they received the 
same name. Writers on Brazil have quite uniformly sup- 
posed that the fish was named after the scissors. 

Our English word tapir (^Tapirus Americanus) is derived 
from the Tupi tapfjira. When the ox was introduced into 
Brazil its reseniblance to the tapir led the Indian to apply to 
it the same name, but, by and by, the ox came to be of more 
importance than the tapir and monopolized the name. To 
distinguish the tapir, therefore, the epithet kad-codra, diveller 
in the forest, was applied to it, so that, while to-day the ox is 
tapfjira, the tapir is tapijira kadcodra. There is another termi- 
nation p6ra, which also distinguishes a dweller, but it differs 
from a)dra in that, while the latter conveys the idea of 
dwelling in a place with power to go out at will, the latter 
means a dweller in a locality without the power of leaving it ; 
thus : Tupai6-a)dra means an inhabitant of the city of Santa- 
ram, but pird parand-pdra, the fish that lives in the river. 
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This distinction is however not always preserved. The cor- 
rect use of these two words is to a stranger very difficult. 
To show some of the uses of mdra^ the following examples 
are given : 

Aooa pesui-mdra tad orekd Who of you has my cuia? 

Who you of has 

serehuia ? 

my cuia (gourd cup)1 

Ae kurutey-oodra imaasff^ He fell suddenly ill. 

He suddenly sick (was). 

Xaydr kurutey-oodra ardma^ I came for a moment. 

I came quickly for. 

As in other languages compound words have sometimes 
lost their original meaning and come to have a different 
application, so also in Lingoa Geral. One illustration 
will suffice : kamd is breast, ^g water, liquid, whence karnyg 
or kamhyg milk, but since the term has come to be applied 
to the milk or sap of trees, and even to the breast, one 
sometimes hears kamyg r^kuera for milk, tpkuera being 
derived from the verb tpkyr to drop, distil. In other cases 
the form of the whole or of part of a compound word has 
changed so that its origin is unrecognizable or traceable with 
difficulty, thus : mirapdra is a bow ; but mird is a bird, and 
apdra^ crooked ; ooira is doubtless a corruption of ^m^rd 
(Jjmh^rd Old Tupi), a stick (tree). 

Tlie adjective is indeclinable and follows the noun it quali- 
fies, thus : itd pSooa the flat stone ; ap^gdua 'katil the good 
man. When however the adjective forms the predicate of the 
verb to be (ikd) expressed or understood, it always takes pre- 
fixed the genitive of the pronoun agreeing in person with the 
subject, thus : 

Ixe sekatH xaikdj or simply, IxS sekatiH^ I am good, well. 

Sekal4 meriy (meri) xaiko^ I am pretty well, ^' Estou 

zinho bom" (Prainha).* 

Ikatu sera oikd? Is he (it) good, well ? 

Inti ipSra oikd^ It is not loaded (the gun). 

* Indian dialect. 
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Ine nemararir sera ? Art thou tired ? 
The comparative is formed by the use of p^rf (^p^ri) : by 
the side of. 

Ine neh'^r'^md p^ry amuitd sui, 

Thou art stronger tlian the others. 
Ixe xayumutdr pfjry kiiad kundy-muhu rese^ %uryret6 resS, 
I like this girl best because she is very good natured. 

The numerals are only three : 

1. lepey oyepS^ muyepe. 2. Mokdiy. 3. Mosapyr, 
Above these the modified Portuguese numerals, qudro, 
siyJco, &c., are used. It will be remembered that other South 
American languages are equally deficient in numerals, while 
some tribes, as for instance the Botocudos, cannot count. 
The numeral adverbs are formed by adding § to the numer- 
als, thus : 

Emui mosapyr yl Cut it three times ! 
The personal pronouns are : Ixe^ I ; inde or inS^ thou ; ae 
lie, she ; yane or yande. we ; peneey (^peney) ye ; d/ii7)a or 
alntd^ they. They are declined as follows : 
1st personal pronoun : 

PL 
Yande ov yane 
Yande- or yane- 
Yandeu or yaneu 
Yande- or yane- 
Yande or yanesui. 
The termination in the dative is derived from an old 
post-position ho^ now obsolete in Lingoa Geral, supe having 
taken its place, but still preserved on the Rio Negro. This 
old form is used to distinguish the dative of the 1st pers. pro- 
noun from that of the 3d pers. 
2d personal pronoun : 





Sing. 


Nom. 


Ixe 


Gen. 


Se- 


Dat. 


Ixeu 


Ace. 


Se- 


Ab. 


Sesui 





Sing. 


PI. 


Nom. 


Inde or ine 


Peneerj 


Gen. 


Ne- 


Pe-" 


Dat. 


Indeu or ineu 


Penemo 


Ace. 


Ne- ' 


Pe^ 


Ab. 


Nesui 


Pesui 
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3d personal pronoun : 








Sing. 






PI. 


Nom. Ae 






a/u7)a (amtdY 


Gen. L 






aurja- 


Dat, Ixupe 






a/uya supe 


Ace. AS- (.^) 






adrja (ointdT) 


Ab. Ixui 






auya sui. 



The demonstrative pronouns are Jcuae (huad^ Jcud^ this, 
and nae (fiad, nady, nd} that. 

The interrogatives are dcoa ? who ? mae (mhae, mhad, mbd^ 
mad, md,^ ? which, what ? These are used with the inter- 
rogative particle tae (tad, td^ , thus : 

A^wa tae omand ? Who died ? 

Mae tae, ] 

Mad tad or >- remundT) ? What are you doing ? 

Mhad tad, ) 

Mae apijgdwa tae rexipidk dn ? What man did you see ? 
The only relative pronoun is ooae who, or wliich : 

Xaxipidk ap^gdma osyk ooae kuese, I see the man who 
arrived yesterday. 

Xaxipidk mae rexipidk mae, I see that which thou seest. 

Verbs vary much in the endings of their roots, as may be 
seen from the examples given through this paper ; many 
end in r. 

The persons are distinguished by pronominal prefixes, thus 
in the indefinite tense of the verb meey, to give, we have — 
Sing. " PI. 

1. Ixe xameey Yane yameey 

2. Ine remeey, JPeneey pemeey 

3. Ae omeey a/uya (aintd) omeey. 

The verb may be used with the pronominal prefix alone, 
just as in Portuguese or Latin the pronominal suffix is suffi- 
cient to mark the person and number without the pronoun. 

Where the object of a verb is a personal pronoun, it is pre- 
fixed to the verb, thus : Ixe perdusii, I love ye, the ordinary 
prefix-pronoun being omitted. 

* I have observed aintd only in the nominative and accusative. It may 
perhaps be used in other cases. 
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The tenses are distinguished definitely by auxiliary verbs 
and certain particles. 

The present indefinite is formed by adding the pronominal 
prefix to the verb, thus: Ixe xacoasem I find, but this same 
form might be used as past or future. The present is 
expressed definitely by adding the verb iM to be, a*s an aux- 
iliary, both taking the pronominal prefix, thus : 
Xamumau xaikd^ I am finishing. 
Xamundy xaikd^ I am making. 
While xaikd^ alone, would be either present, or past, as an 
auxiliary without a particle it can serve to distinguish only 
the present. 

The imperfect would be xamundy xaihd rame^ rami being 
an adverb meaning when^ thus : 

Xas6 xaikg rami serdha hijty^ xacoaintiy akadmonosdra irum^ 
As I was going to my house I met a hunter. 

The perfect definite is formed by adding oodn (^an) to the 
indefinite tense, thus : xamundy codn I made. 

The pluperfect is expressed by the addition of rame to the 
perfect, thus : 

Xayupir an rami ^coptera drpe, xaxipidk opdiy maS^ When 
I had climbed upon the mountain, I saw every-thing. 

The future definite is formed by adding kuri (by and by) 
to the indefinite tense, thus : 

Xayukd kuri mokdiy suasH^ I will kill two deer. 

Appgdcoa kuri omand, The man will (must) die. 

The future perfect is formed by adding kuri rami to the 
perfect definite : xamundy codn kuri rame^ When I shall 
have made. 

In a similar way other tenses are formed. 

Rami sometimes takes the place of ^/', as in the following 
sentences : 

Amdna okyr rami inti xasd^ 
If it rains I will not go. 

YamuMy rami nai, hurumH tei yamwnd^ 
If we do this, we may die. 

MoVa oyukd rami tapaniina^ arami kuri ixi xayukd moi!a^ 
If the snake kills the negro, I will kill the snake. 
9 
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Xarekd rame amix^ xameey amu ineu, 

If I had another I would give it to you. 
The following are imperative forms of the verbs mee?) give, 
mundy make, u eat, and suk wash : 

JEmeey itd ixeu! Give me the stone! 
Pemundy tatd! Make (ye) fire! 
YayusHk ! Let us bathe ourselves ! 

m! Eat (thou)! 

The verb s6 to go is irregular in the imperative, making 
xas6 I go, but ekdiy ! go thou ! yaso dn ! let us go ! 

When the verbs putdr to wish, desire, kudu to be able, to 
know, are used as auxiliaries with a verb, this last takes the 
pronominal prefix and is followed by putar or kudu^ without 
prefix, thus : 

Inti xandy kudu, semaradr I cannot run, on account 

rets rese, of being very tired. 

Xasd putdr neirum, I wish to go with thee. 

The reflexive is formed by prefixing yu (jje ?) to the verb : 
Suk to wash, yusijJc to wash oneself. 

MutimU'io swing, xayumutimiX I swing myself. 
Mundy to make. yumunay to grow. 

AS oyuyukd putdr, He wishes to kill himself. 
The causative may be made by prefixing mu (mo) to the 
verb, thus : 

Pdii to finish, xamumWd to cause to finish, 

Katdk to shake, mukatdk to cause to shake. 

Yacodu to flee, muyawdu to frighten away, put to 

flight. 
Xas6 xamupudm tayna, I cause the child to rise. 
From sakd hot, is formed musakd to heat, whence yumusakd 
to heat oneself. 

By the use of the same prefix a great number of verbs are 
made from adjectives : pirdya red, mupirdy to make red ; 
santdy firm, hard, musantdy to make firm or strong ; saimS 
sharp, musaime to sharpen. 

To express that a thing is ordered to be done, kar is added 
to the verb, thus : 
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Xamundr) kdr tatd^ I ordered fire to be made. 

Xayumue kdr putdr^ aasui I wish to order prayers to be 
yayumuBardi drdma^yapu- said (mandar resar), in or- 
rasdi ardma^ der that afterwards we may 

dance and play. 

Xas6 xaseruk kdr sem^my- I am going to order my child 
ra,* kurumu tee omand to be baptized ; it might die 
huruterj-mdra sera yma^-\ suddenly without a name. 

The following is an example of word-building of a more than 
usual poly synthetic character : ahdya is head, ayH bad, whence 
akarjayH crazy; muaJcayayH would be Ho make crazy', 'to 
seduce ',' to turn one's head'; the reflexive form would be 
yumuakayayu whence xdyumuaJcayayi'i 1 msilie myself crazy; 
muakaijayusdra is a seducer, one who makes people crazy. 

There being no proper conjunctions in Lingoa Geral, cir- 
cumlocutions are used or the Portuguese forms are employed. 
Sometimes and is expressed by yuir (again). 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases are numerous. The follow- 
ing are examples: ike Port, aqui? here; mime there; wdn 
(an) already; rete very, &c. Several adverbs are formed 
from the noun mae (mbae) thing (what), by adding adverbs 
or post-positions, thus : mae rese ? (for what ?) why ? mae- 
yame? (like what ?) how? maekjjty? (toward what?) whither? 
maesui? (from what?) whence ? &c. 

Post-positions are numerous. The following are among the 
more important : ardma for, in order to, k^t^ to, towards, sui 
from, pupe inside of, drpe on top of, ope upon, irUm with, rire 
after, supe to. 

Some of the post-positions are used as suffixes: as for 
instance, -pe (-me) in; 6kape in the house, parandme in (or 
on) the river. I have already spoken of the old form -hd to, 
which appears in the dative sing, and pi. oi ixe and ine ; in 

* The mother calls both son and daughter, mymyha ; the father says tayh^a son, 
taiy'ra daughter. The names, indicating re]ationship used by the woman are 
different from those used by the man. This subject will be thoroughly discussed 
elsewhere. 

i yma is a privative suffix. It is found also in Mundurucu, thus: ooetayfm 
blind, without eyes, sesd y^ma Lingoa Geral. 
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penSmOj we have an example of the interchange of b with m ; 
perhaps originally this post-position was -7nbo, 

The influence of the Tupi on the Portuguese, as spoken in 
Brazil, lias been, if anything, greater than that of the Portu- 
guese on the Tupi. If the Tupi has been forced to adopt 
many Portuguese words and idioms, it is, as I have shown, so 
flexible a language that it has admitted of the creation of new 
words from already existing roots ; but the Portuguese has 
been forced to adopt from the Tupi the names of almost all the 
plants and animals of Brazil, and to a very large extent the 
geographical names also. The plants and animals of Brazil 
being entirely different from those of Portugal, the Portu- 
guese colonist on his arrival in South America found himself 
without names for them, and since the Tupi names required 
but little change to fit them for admission into the Portu- 
guese vocabulary, they were readily adopted. Many Portu- 
guese idioms have crept into the Tupi; but, on the other 
hand, the Portuguese, as spoken on the Amazonas, besides 
containing a large admixture of Tupi words, is corrupted by 
many Tupi idioms. 

To illustrate more fully the structure of the Lingoa Geral, 
I have appended to this paper, with interlinear translations, 
one of the shortest of the myths I collected on the Amazonas. 
It was dictated to me by an Indian, and I have tried to report 
it exactly as spoken. The ward is a species of Ibis — a beau- 
tiful bird extremely abundant on the island of Mar aj 6 or 
Johannes, and distinguished by its brilliant red plumage. 
The Jcarauy is a night-bird of the goat-sucker family and noted 
for its sombre plumage. The story relates how the ibis, fall- 
ing in love with the red coat (^camixd^ of the night-bird, 
borrowed it, ostensibly to. attend a feast on the island of 
Maraj6, but he never returned with it, wherefore the karaurj 
still mourns iiis treachery, clad in the sombre-hued coat of 
the ibis. 

The mythology of the Tupis was characterized by great 
simplicity. If we may accept the testimony of early writers, 
they believed in a sort of celestial deity, Tupdn ; but under 
Portuguese influence the conception of this spirit has been so 
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completely merged in that of the Christian God tliat I fear it is 
now impossible to disentangle and rehabilitate the old myth. 
A demon, Yurupari^ has, in like manner, become confused 
with the Semitic devil. Although usually anthropomorphic 
this last spirit sometimes appears SiSSi tmasii f/a«?(/ra, half hog, 
half jaguar, a raving werewolf. The Kurupiras are anthropo- 
morphic, male or female, troll-like, forest spirits, characterized 
by reversed feet, who appear suddenly, like a flash, before the 
eyes of the bewildered wanderer in the forest, leading him 
astray, and perhaps to destruction. They arc generally 
maleficent, but may occasionally do man a good turn, and 
many myths describe how the Indian hunter has received 
from them arrows that never missed their mark. The Kuru- 
piras are often fond of playing serious practical jokes, but 
they may, however, be outwitted by man, and, in a story that 
finds its counterpart in the Norse tale of '' Boots who ate a 
match with a Troll," — a hunter induced one to cut himself 
open and thus commit suicide ! The Oidra or water-sprite 
figures largely in Tupl mythology and, like the mermen and 
mermaids of North-European mythology, carries human beings 
down to its subaqueous habitation. 

Animal myths are numerous and bear a very striking 
resemblance to the zoological myths of the Old World. I have, 
for instance, found among the Indians of the Amazonas a 
story of a tortoise that outran a deer by posting its relations, 
at short distances apart, along the road over which the 
race was to be run — a fable found also in Africa and Siam! 
A great many other fables are related of the tortoise ; as, for 
instance, how he laid a wager with a big fish that he could 
pull him on shore, and with a tapir that he could pull him 
down to the river, and how he gained the wager by tying the 
two animals together by a lliana {sipd}, — each becoming 
exhausted in his endeavors to resist, as he thought, the effort 
of the tortoise. 

The swan-maiden appears in the myth of the PaitHna as a 
parrot, who lays aside her feather dress and becomes a maiden. 
A man seizes her before she can regain her dress and she is 
compelled to remain in human form ; so she becomes his wife 
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and the mother of a new tribe. Myths of the underworld are 
common, especially among the Munduriictis, and, if space 
would allow me, I could indicate many other points of resem- 
blance between Tupi and Old World mythology. 

As I hope soon to publish in full the myths I have collected, 
with translations and notes, I shall not here enter into any 
discussion as to their meaning or probable oirgin. 

Ward Orjandrj Kara/ay. 

THE IBIS CHEATS THE NIGHT-HAWK. 

RimaSrj-oodra (dra .^) harauT) oneej) rame mira yaooe^ 
Once upon a time the nigh t4iav/k he spoke when people (men) like, 

ikamixd ipurdrj rete^ ipirdr) rese. Ward hamixd 
his shirt pretty very red because. The ibis's shirt 

ipixun, ayH. Ward oynaey karauT) rese^ oyumutdr^ 
black ngly. The ibis 'le looked night-hawk at, he was pleased 

karaai] kamixd rese. Oneej) : '' Xas6 xarjandrj^ 

the night hawk's shirt on account of. He said I go I cheat 

kuae karaai] P^ 03ard osyfk karwm] make, Kuae 

this night hawk. The ibis arrived night hawk by the side of. This 

yame oneey ixupe : '' EpuruX raerj (rane^ nekamixd ixeuP^ 
like he spoke to him : Lend thy shirt to me ! 

Kara/dj) opuranu ooard supe : Maerese kuite repuru 

The night hawk he asked the ibis to: Why (now) thou borrowest 

putdr sekamixd?^^ OOard osuaxdr : " Xasd ardma 

wish my shirt 1 The ibis he answered I go in order to 

xayumusardi^ Marmfope^ xapur as di putdr ^ Karaurj oneefj 
amuse myself Marajo in, I dance wish. The night hawk he said 

"Ate\\ maerame 7^^ OOard osuaxdr: '•'- Ate mosapyr dra 
Until when ? The ibis he answered : Until three 



rire^ Kardwuf) oy^^^O ikamixd, Om>eer) mard supe 
after. The night hawk he took off his shirt. He gave the ibis to 

* Probably reflexive from putdr to write. f Enganar, Portuguese. 

X The verb puru means both lend and borrow, so the Indian says in Portuguese 
Empresta me a canoa do Senhor ! which is correct, and Eu emprestei a canoa do 
homem, instead of tomei emprestado a canoa do homem, or o homem me emprestou sua 
canoa. This puts one in mind of the Tuplcism Ella foi encher agoa no pote, in- 
stead of Ella foi encher o pote de agoa. 

§ Verb reflexive and causative, probably from same root as suryf happy. 

II Portuguese. 
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'^ KosekSi^ ward ! Tene^ seijandr)^ serarHy^ inSV^ Ward 

Here ibis ! Do not me cheat, me await thou ! The ibis 

osd drij inti mdn oymiVj os6 retS codn haro/iir) sui, 

went (away) never he returned, he went completely the night hawk from. 

Inti mdn oyukuau karauy lcj)ty, Karauy osarurj 

never he appeared the night hawk toward. The night hawk he awaited 

ward, Inti oyukima. Kara/drf yaxiii osapukdi^ oneey : 

the ibis. Not he appeared. The night hawk wept, he cried, he said, 

'^ ooardl Erur sekamixd ixeu ! ^^ Kuyr osapuhdi tene 

Ibis, bring my shirt tome!" Now he cried always (still) 

ward rese. 
ibis on account of. 

^ Prohibitive particle. ^ From verb sariAT), 



Note on the Mundurucij and Maue Languages. 

The Munduructi language abounds in dull sounds, and is 
very difficult to pronounce. The word for fire I will write 
raxdj but the first letter represents a dull sound that swings, 
so to speak, through r, Z, n^ ndj d^ to t. If a native is com- 
pelled to pronounce the word slowly or distinctly, he may use 
the sound represented by any one of these letters or combina- 
tions. The collection and verification of a vocabulary is, as 
may be imagined, exceedingly difficult. 

Though widely different from the Tupi, ancient or modern, 
I am satisfied that the Munduructi belongs to the same family. 
The following are a few words and phrases for comparison 
with the Lingoa Geral and Tupi : 



MUND. 


Lingoa Geral. 


English. 


coetdj 


tesd, 


eye. 


^, 


kupixdooa, 


farm. 


witad, 


itd, 


stone. 


sap^ 


sdma (saba Tupi), 


hair. 


^gd. 


dha, 


house. 


ahohdj 


pa'k'da, 


banana. 


ipi, 


^«>^(^&#Tupi), 


ground, earth. 


Up, 


yfc^«>cf (yfc^Scf Tupi), 


louse. 


eruti ipidjUj 


neturina ^mype, 


your breeches are 
on the ground. 


pomd wi? 


mhad sui ? 


whence ? 
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oebe^ ixeu (ixeho Tupi), to me. 

radge ipikutkMn taias4 §a>§ op^Jcdiy the hog roots in 
djahibuj '^^pffiv ^'^^^? the ground with 

his snout. 

The Mau^ is a soft musical language very closely allied to 
the Lingoa Geral. It abounds in vowels, and does not allow 
double consonants. It has a sound intermediate between r 
and I and, besides, a soft v. Its vocabulary more nearly re- 
sembles the Tupi than does the Munduructi. I give below 
a few words and phrases for comparison. 

Of this beautiful language no vocabulary has, so far as I 
know, been published. I have ready for the press an extensive 
one accompanied by a large number of sentences illustrating 
the grammatical structure of the language. 



Maue. 


Lingoa Geral. 


English. 


^gdt, 


dka. 


house. 


setj 


sSra^ 


name. 


M, 


^00^, im TupO, 


ground, earth. 


h^sdy^ 


pirdya, 


red. 


V^sdp, 


k^sdwa, 


hammock. 


mohdy, 


pusdyay 


medicine. 


watd, 


a)as4j 


great. 


th 


is§ Tupi), 


mother. 


ateaukd, 


xayukdj 


I kill. 


atereJeSj 


xarehd^ 


I have. 


P^Pj 


pecoa (^pela Tupi), 


flat. 


aiJcowdt hahS eka- 


mae waS taS ne^gdra 


what is the length 


nd yady kdp ? 


raydcoa ? 


of your canoe ? 


kdt hahS eturM 


maS tae rer^r ixeu 7 


what do you bring 


ohepS ? 




me? 



